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I.— THE LIMITATION OF THE IMPERATIVE IN THE 
ATTIC ORATORS. 1 

Raff, the composer of the celebrated Lenore Symphony, 
happened one day to be taking a walk with a friend of his. In 
the course of their conversation, the friend made some remarks 
about the difficulties of musical harmony and counterpoint. 

'"Contempt solves no problems" is a wise saying that I have tried to 
bear in mind under sore temptation throughout the course of my grammat- 
ical studies, and I have never joined heartily in the Homeric laughter or 
un-Homeric guffaw which is always evoked when the name of Protagoras 
is cited in connection with the doctrine of the moods and the use of the 
'mperative in Homer. Indeed, I have considerable respect for the first 
professor that attacked the subject of Greek syntax, and should continue 
to have considerable respect for him, even if I were left to form my notion 
of Protagoras from the mime of the great prose Archilochus, Plato. Aris- 
totle, to whom we are indebted for the Protagorean criticism of Homer, is 
an unsympathetic soul, and his report is an unsympathetic one : t'i yap av 
rig vrcoWafioi f/fiapTTjadai a Uporaybpag iviTifia bri evxsodai old/ievog imraTTei 
e'nrd)v fiTjuiv aecde 6ed; to yap neXevoai, Qqci, izoieiv ti jj fxri entrant; kartv 
(Poet., c. 19). But even Aristotle does not deny that the criticism may 
have cogency in another sphere, and adds : Sib napriodu oif hXkris ml oil rijc 
notTjTiKijg bv deaprj/xa. Surely, any one who knows aught of the potency of 
he professional eidolon might see that Protagoras was under the spell of 
his own art, and judged Homer as he would have judged an oration ; and a 
glance at the prooemia of extant orations will suffice to show to any one who is 
not too busy in asserting his own superiority by an idle laugh, that the rule 
which Protagoras applied to Homer is perfectly applicable to the orators. 
The mistake of Protagoras is no worse than the mistake which such a critic 
as Dionysios makes when he applies his rhetorical rules to such a master- 
workman in history as Thukydides. This absence of the imperative from 
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"Why," said Raff, "that's a simple matter. I can teach you the 
principles in a very few minutes." Now, in view of the large 
number of books on musical harmony, each claiming to possess 
merits of its own in the presentation of so difficult a subject, such 
a statement would seem paradoxical. But, as a matter of fact, to 
the initiated, the whole system of harmony resolves itself into a 
few elementary principles, and it is only facility in the practical 
application of these principles that involves the expenditure of 
considerable time and energy. 

Similarly in the case of the subject under consideration, the 
theory is stated clearly enough by Hermogenes, 1 but the applica- 
tion of his dictum to the study of the stylistic effect of the impera- 
tive is not so simple a matter. Difficulties very soon present 
themselves, apparent exceptions are encountered, and we are 
brought face to face with a multitude of seemingly isolated facts. 
Yet as we progress and, by long-continued contact with the 
imperative, acquire a keen perception of its varying tone, the 
difficulties are cleared away, the facts no longer appear isolated, 
and the apparent exceptions are shown to be but so many striking 
confirmations of the rule. 

To study the limitations of the use of the imperative, that are 
necessarily involved by its harshness, one naturally turns to 
oratory. In epic poetry and in the drama, it is true, the imper- 
ative abounds, but there is a perpetual shift of character and of 
situation, and the advantage, possessed by oratory, of the utterance 
of only a single individual, is lost. Comedy is further complicated 
by all the elements of mockery and travesty, and there is great 
danger of misinterpretation of facts. In lyric poetry, as in Pindar, 
we have, it is true, only one speaker, but the elements of ecstasy 

oratorical prooemia has for many years intensified my desire to have a full 
and accurate exhibit of the use of the imperative in the orators, and at my 
suggestion Dr. Miller has undertaken to fill this gap in our knowledge, and 
has filled it in his own way. In view of the widespread phenomenon of 
varying expression for command and prohibition, I should i>e inclined to 
lay more stress than he does on the psychological elements involved, but 
that reserve does not affect the importance of his research nor the sugges- 
tiveness of his presentation. — B. L. G. 

'See Spengel, Rhet. Gr. II, p. 300, or Walz, III, p. 237 : axv^ra Sk rpa%ka 
ftaJuara piv t& npoaraKTiKa • o'um rijg ' ApiOToyeirovoQ Kpioeac avafivr/adivreg eyica- 
Tivipaade. . . . kuTm 6e rpaxta ra ppaxvrepa (hence also imperative forms) ical 
a H7]ii KuXa, Kdfi/iara 6i icafelv a/ieivov. 
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and surprise defy ordinary rhetoric, and in didactic poetry, while 
there is, of course, an abundance of imperatives, there is too much 
sameness. In history the material would be scant if it were not 
for the speeches and other quotations, and the artistic form of 
philosophy, the dialogue, is subject to dramatic conditions. But 
in oratory the case is different. Here rhetoric holds full sway, 
and the nature of the case in the majority of instances is such as 
to require considerable tact on the part of the writer in the proper 
handling of the imperative. A harsh imperative may seriously 
prejudice the effect of an oration. And yet there is not so little 
of the imperative found as to make the conclusions drawn there- 
from practically useless. 

The results of this study are presented in about the same order 
in which the various problems have been solved in the mind of 
the writer. The arrangement may not be the most logical one 
possible, but it is at least a practical one. It is very difficult to 
hit upon a perfectly satisfactory arrangement in the case of a 
subject, every part of which depends for its proper understanding 
upon a knowledge of all the other parts. We consider the 
oratorical limitation of the imperative — 

1 . As to number and kind. 

a. No. of imperatives in entire body of orators. Substi- 
tutes. Omission of imperative. Imperatives addressed to 
jury. Kinds of imperative. Mollifiers. Recurrence of same 
verb. Cumulation of imperative. 

b. Variations in the different departments of Greek oratory. 

c. Variations in authors. 

d. Variations in individual speeches. 

2. As to form. Voice. Person. Positive and Negative. 
Tense. 

3. As to position. 

a. Prooemium. 

b. Body of speech and epilogue. 

I. 

At first blush it would seem that whilst imperatives could hardly 
be dispensed with altogether in most orations, yet if, as Her- 
mogenes says, the imperative is harsh, we should not be likely to 
find in them a large number. An examination, however, reveals 
the fact that (excluding interjectional type's, but of course including 
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/irj with the aor. subjunctive in prohibitions) there are 2445 1 
imperatives on the 2284 solid Teubner prose pages 2 that remain of 
the Attic orators, after deducting the fragments, the letters, all of 
Hyperides, and the Demosthenean collection of prooemia. 2445 
is not a small number. Indeed, if no other facts were taken into 
consideration, the results of the mere count would hardly justify 
the belief in the harshness of the imperative, and Hermogenes 
might be suspected of having based his opinion on a few examples 
that had attracted his attention by their particularly objectionable 
character. But figures are valuable chiefly by comparison. 
While 2445 is a large number, the bulk of the orators, as pointed 
out above, is likewise large, and one imperative per page does 
not, after all, seem an inordinately large proportion. 

It must further be borne in mind that the imperative might 
have been used much more frequently. For we find in the orators 
scores of instances of substitutes for the imperative, each instance 
representing the avoidance of an imperative and bringing about a 
diminution in the number of occurrences. The cause of the 
avoidance need not always be harshness oitone; it may be harsh- 
ness of colon, harshness of rhythm, desire of symmetry, but 
generally most or all of these elements are combined. The 
following are some of the actually occurring substitutes : de'o/uu 

v\xa>v, S«, XP'I< a£ios and Siicaios Used personally, 6(fiei\a>, irpoor]K.£l, «Kor, 
(UToO/Ltai, a|itT>, a£tov, StKaiov, crvpfpeptt, al&xp&v W. inf.; «kotg>s, SikcuW av 

w. opt.; l&v with subjunctive or el with optative ; the verbal in -riov 
and epyov with the genitive or the possessive pronoun followed by 
the infinitive. 

Probably, of all the substitutes given above, the conditional 
sentence looks furthest removed from an imperative, and yet 

'This makes about 107 imperatives to every 100 pages, or about 1 imper- 
ative to every page. The first six books of the Iliad contain at least 230 
imperatives on less than 124 Teubner pages of epic poetry. This makes 
about 185 imperatives to every 100 pages. Now, taking into account the 
fact that a page of epic poetry is smaller than a page of prose, it would be 
perfectly safe to say that, volume for volume, the number of imperatives 
in the first six books of Homer's Iliad is about twice as great as that in 
the orators. In the case of the orators, the imperatives in quotations, in 
supposed laws, and in bracketed portions of the text, as also all doubtful 
imperatives, have been excluded from the count. 

2 All laws and bracketed portions of the text have not been counted. In 
case of fractions of lines, one-half or over has been counted as one full line, 
and less than one-half line has not been counted. 
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Isocrates himself tells us in 15, 72 : eVix«p5 S« <c<u tovto ttuBuv aMv 

as XPV Seti/ov vopL£eiv, that et fietvov r)yf)rraio of 2, 14 is a Substitute 

for the imperative. For, in proof of the fact that ^17 oWw voplfcw 
is a substitute for the imperative, if proof be necessary, we need 
only turn to the previous section, §71, where Isocrates, referring 

tO the expression in 2, 10 : Kai pr)v eKeivtf ye (pavfpbv on 8(1 roils Tavra 
bwrjuopivovs koi ircpi TtjXiKovrav {3ov\evopevovs pr) padvpetp, impersonal 

and indefinite as it is, says irapaivm t£ NikokXci pr) pqSvpe'iv. If 
the impersonal Se! followed by the infinitive, with the subject in 
the third person, may be a paraenesis to the person addressed, 
and if « with the optative may be hortative, it is not necessary to 
prove that the other expressions may be substitutes for the 
imperative. Not that they are the exact equivalents of the 
imperative ; but the intimation of the desire that the thing should 
be done is there, and the object sought to be attained is the same 
as in the case of the imperative, whilst the appearance of wishing 
to lord it over one (JitiTarrtui) is removed and an appeal is made 
to the person, either directly or indirectly, from the point of view 
of mercy, kindness, justice, fairness, propriety, utility, moral 
obligation, absolute necessity, etc. 

To an entirely different sphere belong the use of the so-called 
imperative question and the imperative use of Siras with the future 
indicative. These are not mollifying substitutes for the imperative, 
on-far with the future indicative is undoubtedly colloquial, as the 
statistics given by Weber, Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichts- 
satze, II, p. 123, plainly show, and it has no extended use in 
oratory. It is found only twelve times — twice in Lysias, once in 
Isaeus, and nine times in Demosthenes — and of these twelve 
instances only one is directly addressed to the body before whom 
the oration is delivered. The passage is found Dem. 4, 20. The 
orator begins geVovs pev \eya and then, suddenly breaking off, stirs 
up his hearers by the vigorous parenthesis : km Swas pr) 7roif)<Ted' 
etc. How much more effective this than an entreating pi) n-otijcr^' I 1 

The use of the so-called imperative question is best studied in 
connection with the other kinds of rhetorical questions. Its tone 

1 Cf. Rehdantz ad locum : " man erwartet nun die Anzahl zu horen ; aber 
bekannt mit der Leichtfertigkeit und Spottsucht seiner Mitbilrger, welche 
eine so feierlich angekundigte und doch so bescheiden lautende Forderung 
lachelnd wilrden bewilligt haben, schlagt er ihnen zuvor durch die bittere 
Parenthese den Spott aus der Seele und reinigt so zu sagen erst die 
Gemttther zu der richtigen Stimmung." 
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varies all the way from mild astonishment to utter impatience and 
intense disgust. Says Rehdantz in a note to Dem. 4, 10: "Der 
Charakter dieser Frage ist ein wesentlich anderer als in der zu §2 
behandelten. Hier stromt sie aus der unwillig erstaunten Seele 
des Redenden, und ihr Ziel ist Ueberfuhrung 1 (eXeyxos Tiber. 8, 
540, nevais eXeyxrix^ Hermog. 3, 314) und Beschamung, welche 
zum Entschluss oder Handeln fiihren sollen und oft geradezu wie 
ein Befehl wirken ; nur dass sie immer doch den Horer als ein 
sich selber frei bestimmendes Wesen anerkennen." See also 
Rehdantz-Blass, Index to Dem., under " Frage." Hermogenes, 
Walz, III, p. 237, calls this kind of question Aeym-iKdr and makes 
it only second in degree of harshness, the imperative holding the 
first place. The shortness of the colon, or rather comma, as 
Hermogenes would have it, also figures prominently in the harsh 
effect produced (cf. Hermogenes, p. 237 bottom and p. 238 top). 
The following are about all the instances that we have noted in 
which such a question might, with more or less change in the 
sentence, be replaced by an imperative of the second person. 
No claim to exhaustiveness, however, is set up, and no attempt 
has been made to register the various degrees of harshness: 
Lys. 14, 17; Isae. 3, 77; Dem. 19, 283 {bis); 20, 83 {bis); 21, 
116 (sexies); 222 {bis); 23,109; 24,170(^5); 203; 205; 25,27; 
53 {bis) ; 63 ; 36, 52 {bis) ; [44], 54 ; 45, 70 ; 54, 20 ; [59], 108 ; 
117; Lycurg. 27 {bis) ; 54; 78; 115; 116; 121; Aeschin. 1, 130 ; 
185; 2, 161; 3, 152 {bis); 235 {ter); 253 {bis); Din. 1, 15; 18; 
37; 41; 42; 84; 87; 97; 106 {ter); 107; 2, 11 {ter); 14 {bis); 
15 J 3. 7 {Ms). 

It has just been shown that the number of the imperatives in 
the orators was considerably reduced by the use of mollifying 
substitutes. But there is another way in which the number might 
have been diminished, and that is by intentional or unintentional 
omission, without replacement by a substitute. But this is a 
matter that is not directly susceptible of proof. The mere absence 
of a construction does not prove that the nature of the construction 
is responsible for the conscious or even unconscious avoidance of it 
on the part of the author. And while, from the general behavior of 
the imperative as described in this article, it would seem that the 
nature of the imperative is such as to have caused its absolute 
omission on many occasions, yet it is hardly fair to utilize any 
such conclusion before all the evidence has been presented. 

1 I should prefer to take IXeyx ! in the sense of reproof and not conviction. 
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In dealing with the actually occurring imperatives it is necessary, 
first of all, to distinguish between the persons to whom the imper- 
ative is addressed. It is perfectly evident that the imperatives 
addressed to one's adversary or to the clerk of the court, etc., do 
not enter prominently into the discussion. The clerk is the 
servant of the court, and there can be no harshness in addressing 
him in the imperative. Even Isocrates uses forms like dvdyvaBi, 
KaXei, etc. The common forms used in speaking to the clerk are 

dvayiyva<TK( (48 times), dvdyvadi (134 times), e7ri'Xa|3e (il), fVio-^cy 

(15), «dX« (114), Xa/3« (162) and X«ye (256 times). 1 These impera- 
tives are occasionally replaced by the third person imperative, 
which in this case would seem rather harsher than the second, 
inasmuch as spoken in the presence of the person to whom the 
request ought to be addressed. A more common substitute is 

the future. So instead of icdXet tovs pdprvpas We have tovtwv Tour 
fidprvpas irap££op.cn. Instead of dvdyixodi we find dvayvaxrerm. In the 

same way, an dvd^Bt or dvd^re addressed to the witness or witnesses 
is unobjectionable. The adversary seems to have been a perfectly 
legitimate object upon which to vent one's wrath. It is the person 
or persons to whom the oration is addressed whose feelings must 
be consulted, and so it is only the imperatives addressed to him or 
to them that are of primary importance. Now, of the 2445 imper- 
atives mentioned above, the entire number of imperatives directly 2 
addressed to the jury or substitute is only 131 1. In judging of 
the significance of this number we must bear in mind that not all 
imperatives are of the same degree of harshness. 

It may be read in every grammar that the imperative may be 
used to express a command, an exhortation, or an entreaty. In 
the genuine command we have an example of unmitigated harsh- 
ness. There are no examples of this use among the imperatives 
addressed to the jury. Of the hortative, symbouleutic and 
paraenetic imperative we shall speak at full length below. Suffice 
it for the present to say that the greater number of imperatives 
belong to this class and that they vary in harshness according to 
the circumstances of the case. But a large number of the impera- 
tives belong to the class of entreaty. When the imperative is 
used in an entreaty it has of course nearly lost all harshness of 

'This and the foregoing figures include the few cases in which the one or 
the other of the just mentioned imperative forms does not refer to the clerk. 

2 The handful of imperatives indirectly referring to the jury either collec- 
tively or individually, may be ignored for present purposes. 
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tone. Moreover, two or more imperatives of entreaty are 
frequently used together, and even these are generally accom- 
panied by some mollifying expression, so that the short, harsh 
colon that is characteristic of the imperative is avoided. The 
mere insertion of the phrase & Mpes 'b.dr)va~wi has a mollifying 
effect upon the tone of the imperative. An instance of a string of 
imperatives of most pitiful entreaty is found in Dem. 28, 19-20: 

pr]8ap&s i> avhpes SiKaoral yeviqard . . . /irjSe . . . irepiLbtjTe . . . 
fior)8r](TaT ovv r/plv {ior)6r)<raTe . . . iriiror eXerjarare . . . ine- 
reva, dvTil3o\S> npos pfj ire piltSrjTf pe, prjSe itoir\ari\Te 

kt{. The introduction of a word like Seopat, hereim, avTtf2o\&, or a 
combination of these words, leaves no doubt as to the true tone of 
the imperative. These words occur with the aorist and present, 
positive and negative. The following are examples : Aeschin. 3, 

6l 8eqo~opai . . . Se'rjaiv, eirtvevaare poi. — 3i ^5^W • • •> iKerevo) vpas, 
p.}) rpoTrcuov torare . . ., p7]8 alpfiTt . . ., pT]8 v7ropipvrjcrK€r€. — 'And. 2, 23 
Seopat • . . diroSore. — Dem. 19, 195 alrw trt xai Seopai, 86s poi. — [42], 19 
piKpbv pev ovv, ittTfiis), €jritrxes. — [4 2 J> 3^ arpere, l/cereim Travras vpas- — 
45> 85 Seopat icai diri^oXS ical iKereva prj vneptdriTe pe, kt£, — [5°]> 2 
8eopai vpav pr/ pe fjyr)<rri<r0e. — [5°]» 2— 3 Se'o/aai . . . Sinalav Setjtriv . . . 
avapvrj<r&riT€ Kai . . . cppd^ere. — LyS. 4» 20 iKtreixo vpas Kal dvrifi o\a>, 

eXerjaarf pe. I desire in this connection to call attention to the fre- 
quency with which many of the imperative forms are repeated. 1 
Constant recurrence would have a tendency to blunt the feeling of 
harshness on the part of the hearer. Especially noteworthy in this 
respect is the group of imperatives of the verbs o-Koneiv, aictyaa&cu, iv6v- 
pelo-du and \0ylCto6a1. But, apart from their mere recurrence, there 
is another reason why these last-mentioned forms are rather mild. 
The plaintiff or the defendant knows that it is the duty of the 
judges to challenge mentally every statement he makes. It is 
expected of him to meet this challenge, and the most simple and 
direct way of introducing the arguments in support of his statement 
is the o-Ktyaade or some similar expression, which in this case has 
almost the force of a simple causal particle. If we add to these 
weakest of hortative imperatives such closely related words as the 

1 It might be interesting to know that the whole number of imperative forms 
in the orators is about 667. These belong to 373 different verbs, which in 
turn are referable to 228 simple verbs. The whole number of imperative 
forms second plural (not all of which, it must be remembered, are addressed 
to the jury) is 318, and the number of verbs of greater or less difference of 
signification to which these belong is 229. The number of simple verbs to 
which these 229 different verbs may be referred is 147. 
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imperatives of deapeh, deaaSat, opav, vopi£etv, oieadai, fjyeladai and a few 

others, we have disposed of about one-half of all the imperatives 
addressed to the jury or person to whom the oration is addressed. 
Contrary to the tendency of avoiding the imperative, there is at 
times discernible a tendency to multiply its use. The explanation 
of the heaping up of two or more different imperatives in or about 
the same passage has in part been given on p. 406. The matter 
will be perfectly clear after the discussion, in Part III, of the 
position occupied by the imperative in the speech. Analogous to 
the heaping up of several different imperatives, but much more 
restricted in its use, is the repetition of the same imperative by 
anadiplosis. Aristophanes has made us familiar with this phenom- 
enon by his naU, iraU top navovpyov ktc., Eq. 247. Its Use WOuld be 

governed by the general laws of anadiplosis. The tone is that of 
great excitement, extreme passion or deep pathos. Hence there 
is little occasion for its use in the orators. For the rhetorical effect 
and for examples of anadiplosis in general, see, in addition to 
Volkmann, Rhetorik d. Griech. u. Rom., Rehdantz' note to Dem. 

2, 10 and Rehdantz-Blass' index under 'EiravaSmXaais. To the 
example for the imperative there given, namely, Dem. 28, 20 

PoTjOrjo-are, add Dem. 18, 139 Sore; 19, 97 dpyeTf] 25, 14 Sore] Aes. 

3, 202 KaXfi (parallel with the i?aU, note of Aristophanes) ; and Din. 

I,2g prj d(f>i)Te. 1 Compare also Dem. 19, 46 prj vvp — pi) vvv acpiaracro 

(cited by Rehdantz-Blass, 1. a), Aeschin. 3, 156 prj . . . pf/ . . . 

larare, and JjlTl, I, 85 phi & ' A.dijpa.tot, prj. 

Essentially different is the repetition of Xeye in such passages as 

Dem. 18, 37 ort 8' ovrm Tair ?x«, Aeye ^ot to t( tov KaXkiaSevovs 
iJA^fpio-pa Kai tt)V iin<TTo\rjV tov <£tXimrou ef- &v dp<pOTepa>v airavr (oral 

cpavepa. Aty*. In this and similar cases the order to state the 
decree, law, etc., is issued to the clerk, but instead of allowing 
him to act in obedience to the order at once, the speaker goes on 
talking at greater or less length. Meanwhile the clerk is naturally 
waiting for the signal to start, which is eventually given by the 
\*ye. Examples of this anaphoric use of Xe'ye are common enough 
in Demosthenes, but none have been noted in the other orators, 
excepting Aeschines 2, 61, where Xtye resumes a preceding napa- 
vayvadi, and Din. 1, 52, where \4ye resumes Aq|3<f. It must, how- 

1 Wurm, Comment, ad Din., p. 130, does not mention this example among 
his collection of instances of anadiplosis in Dinarchus, and Matzner's text 
has pi) a<f>ijT£ but once. Blass, Thalheim and Bekker repeat the pi) iupijTs in 
their texts. 
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ever, be borne in mind that while the imperative forms dvdyvadi, 

dvayiyvacrice, KaXei, Xa/3/, dvdftqdi and dvdfitfre, and d/covo-are are more 

or less freely used in Andocides, Isocrates, Isaeus and Lysias, the 
imperative form Xeye is found but once, namely, Lys. 10, 16 (Lys. 
i, 18 contains the Xe'ye in a quotation), and Antiphon, who cites 
no laws, decrees, etc., in calling up his witnesses, uses only the 
expressions irapegopai, jrapaa\ij(roiuu and KaXet. Examples of Xeye — 
Xeye are Dem. 18, 28 (but second Xeye is omitted in S according to 
Weil) ; 37; 73 ("A et vulg. Ce mot a 6te omis dans S, L, F par 
suite, sans doute, du defacement de la phrase qui le pr€c€dait." 
— Weil); 105; 115; 155; 212 (Xeye resumptive of X/y« in 211); 
221 (Xeye resumptive of Xeye in 218); 289; 19,38; 40; 63; 86 
(particularly long parenthesis) ; 168 ? (Bekker, but neither Blass 
nor Weil); 20, 95 (&'/) ; 21,113; 2 3>88; 159 (second Xeye omitted 
in S, according to Weil, and not found in Blass' text ; it certainly 
is missed here); 160; 24, 41? (Bekker; but there is serious trouble 
about reading) ; 41, 28 ; [58], 9 ? (Bekker). Instances in which a 
Xeye resumes a preceding dvdyvadi are Dem. 18, 118; 19, 270 (Xeye 
bracketed by Blass); 23, 151; 162; 45, 8. Cf. also Aeschin. 2, 
61 and Din. 1, 52, cited above. 

There is a similar but less common use of dvdyvadi and dvayiyvacrice, 
and this is not confined to Demosthenes. An imperative more 

rarely precedes, as in Isae. 2, 13 dvdyvadi — §l6 dvayvacrerai — dvdyvadi ; 
3, 15 dvdyvadi — dvayiyvacrice ; Dem. 24, 32 dvdyvadi — dvayiyvacrice ," 

Aeschin. 2, 60 dvdyvadi. — dvdyvadi. The future is more common, 

as in Isae. 3, 53 avayvacreTai — dvayiyvaxrKe; 5> 2 pdprvpas irape£6f/.e6a — 
dvdyvaidi ; 6, 7 dvayva>cr6rjcreTat Kai 01 napayevdpievoi paprvpi)<rov<n — 
dvdyvadi ; 6, 8 trape^opai — dvdyvadi ; Dem. 24, 39 dvayvaaerai — dvayiy- 
vao-Ke ; 27, 8 irape^ofxai — dvaylyvao-Ke ; [47]> 2 4 Tap«'|o/tat — dvdyvadi. 

Cf. also Isae. 2, 16 above. 

We have up to this point confined our discussion to the use of 
the imperative in the orators viewed as a unit. Let us now 
examine the variations of its use in the different departments of 
Greek oratory. We prefix a table showing the comparative 
frequency of the imperative in the different departments of Greek 
oratory. 



imperative in the attic orators. 4o9 

Table for Departments. 1 

I. \6yoi iiri&eiKTiKol. 



Lysias 2 2 and 33, 










18.25 






Isoc. 9-13, 




5 


8 


118.73 






Dem. 60 and 61, 




13 


14 


24.97 






Total, 




18 


22 


161.95 


11 


14 


Dem. 61 (paraenetic), 




12 
6 


12 

10 


14-75 


4 




Balance, 


147.20 


7 


2. 


\6yoi 


iTvpi.^ov\evTiKoi. 






And. 3, 




8 


11 


11.63 


69 


95 


Lys. 34, 










2.25 








Isoc 1-3 (paraenetic), 




197 


201 


36.82 


S3S 


546 


Isoc. 4-8 (with epid. turn), 


16 


25 


160.54 


10 


16 


Dem. 1-11 1 , . 

Vsymbouleutic, 


71 


97 


161.20 


44 


60 



3«. \6yoi Ducavucdi IduDTiKoi. 



Lys. 10. 11. 17. 23. 32, 




14 


30 


'9-53 


72 s 


154 


Isoc. 16-21, 




16 


34 


62.76 


25 


54 


Isaeus (entire), 




48 


149 


127.79 


38 


117 


Dem. 27-59, 




193 


571 


433-° 6 


45 


'3 2 


3*- 


\6yoi 


SiKavtKol hrjfiotrioi. 






Ant. (all), 




43 


5 1 


73-38 


59 


70 


And. 1. 2. 4, 




34 


59 


58.16 


58 


IOI 


Lysias (remainder, exc. 


34). 


129 


181 


179-93 


72 


IOI 


Dem. 18-26, 




310 


644 


436.29 


72 


148 


Lycurg. 




21 


41 


39.81 


53 


103 


Aeschin. (all), 




136 


243 


178.82 


76 


136 


Din. (all), 




39 


55 


45-72 


85 


120 



Of the three great departments of Greek oratory, the epideictic 
is represented chiefly by Isocrates. Ps.-Lys. eWa^ioj (2) and Lys. 

'The first column gives the number of imperatives directed to persons 
addressed; the second the entire number of imperatives; the third the 
number of solid Teubner prose pages ; the fourth the percentage (number 
of imperatives per 100 pages) of the first column; and the fifth the 
percentage of the second column. Isoc. 14 and 15, [Dem.] 12, and Hyperides 
were excluded from the count for evident reasons. 

2 It was found impracticable to distinguish between spurious and genuine 
speeches. 

3 This number, owing to the inadequate material upon which it is based, 
has no special significance. 
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'0\vpiriaKos (33), Ps.-Dem. eirircupios (60) and ipariKos (6i), and Hyp. 
«Vtrd0(os are the only extant specimens of show speeches from the 
rest of the Attic orators. On purely epideictic soil there is but 
little room for the imperative. The Greek eulogy, or its counter- 
part, the invective, usually remains true to its name. While there 
was every temptation for exhortation or for administering a bit of 
friendly advice, yet the narration of glorious deeds, 1 the recounting 
of excellent qualities, formed the principal object of the encomium, 
and the paraenetic part, if not entirely wanting, receives but little 
space, the advice being given in an indirect way. This gives the 
speech an air of dignity and reserve entirely appropriate to the 
occasion. The use of the direct imperative second person would 
betoken a certain amount of familiarity and personal interest, and 
hence we are not surprised to find a few imperatives in the funeral 
oration of Pericles, Thuc. 2, 35-46, and in an imitation of it in 
Plato, Menex. 236 D-249 C, though in the latter the dead are 
ingeniously made responsible for all the advice there given. I 
was curious enough to know how the imperatives in all the extant 
funeral orations of the classic times ran, and so present the results 
of my investigation. 

Imperatives in funeral orations. — Gorgias imrd(ptos. Cf. Blass, 
Attische Bered. P, p. 61. We possess one large fragment and 
probably several smaller fragments. There is no imperative in 
the larger fragment. — Thuc. 2, 35-46, Pericles' funeral oration. 

§43> 4 C r P [k ^" xc "' Tes KC " • • • Kplvavrts, p.r) irepiopaarBe tow iro\epiKovs 
Klvdvvovs. §44) 4 qyei<r0€ . . • Kal . . . Kov<pi£e<r6c to SUCh 01 

bereaved parents as are too old to have any more children. §46, 

2 pvv oe airo\o(pvpdptvoi bv irpo&Tjicei e/caoror diro)(a>peiT€. Inere are a 

number of substitutes for the imperative. The length of the 
oration is 7. 19 Teubner pages. — Ps.-Lys. <rWd<£<o?. No imperative. 
—Plato, Menex. 236 D-249 C. Length about 15.38 pages. 

247 A irfipaad*; la-re; 247 C rots pev ovv iraial ravr €iprj(T0a>; 

249 C awoXotpvpdpevot air ire. There are quite a number of impera- 
tive substitutes. — Ps.-Dem. eiriTacpios. §12 prjoels 8' r)yel<r$a>; §37 
ipeis 8' awoovpdpepoi Kal ra irpoarrjKOvB &>s xph Kal vdpxpa ironjiravres, air ire. 

— Hyper. IV, 6 (7), 14 Ka\ pqoeXs viroXaPn pe. No imperative in 
the epilogue, but xpn 6a PP e~iv is a substitute. — The Evagoras of 
Isocrates, which is considered a Xdyos eirirdfaos by Volkmann, 
contains a single imperative. 

1 Cf. Dem. 20, 141 on the nature of the funeral oration : ircl rolg Tcktvri)aaai 
dvfiuoia rafa; noietode aal Xoyovg eviTa<piov( iv olf Koapelre to t£>v 
ayad&v avdpuv ipya (Bekker's text). 
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But the epideictic speech may be paraenetic or symbouleutic, 
and in such cases we may be at a loss as to how to classify. So 
the first eight speeches of Isocrates have all of them an epideictic 
stamp, and yet they are plainly paraenetic and symbouleutic. So 
the ipariKos of Ps.-Dem. is largely paraenetic. We of course 
expect to find imperatives in a speech the main object of which is 
to give advice — a small number if the advice is given on one or 
two points only, a large number if a line of conduct is to be laid 
down. Accordingly, we find a very large number of imperatives 
in the first three speeches of Isocrates. It is self-evident if one is 
asked to give advice, one could hardly fairly be accused of 
harshness for using the imperative in compliance with the request. 
Yet even here the advice given might not be pleasant to the 
person seeking it, and in anticipation of this might be couched in 
a milder form. But different is the case with a self-constituted 
adviser. Unsought advice rarely meets with favor on the part of 
the old and receives but a doubtful welcome on the part of the 
young. There are exceptions, of course, and nobody will blame 
Isocrates for giving advice that was probably very badly needed. 
But Isocrates even here betrays his gentlemanly spirit, his good 
judgment and his refined taste for elegant expression by many a 
skilful evasion of an otherwise legitimate imperative. I need only 
remind the reader of the striking example from n-pds NikokX/o 
discussed in the early part of this paper. 

For a study of the imperative in the purely symbouleutic 
speeches, Demosthenes is about the only orator to whom we can 
turn. For of the speeches of Andocides, only oration 3 is a 
genuine specimen of the yevos (tv^ovXcvtikov, and of Lysias we 
have only the fragmentary oration 34. Isoc. 4-8 1 have an epi- 
deictic turn, and the number of imperatives is almost as low as in 
the purely epideictic class. The imperative, as we have seen in 
the previous section, has a perfectly legitimate place in the 
symbouleutic speech. The very name points to the imperative. 
But it must also be borne in mind that public orators are really 
self-constituted advisers. It is true that the better class of them 
look upon their work as a solemn duty they owe to their country, 
and this consideration, together with a greater or less degree of 
popularity, serves to mitigate the otherwise unpardonable harsh- 
ness of the imperative. But the fact remains that they have not 
been appointed public counsellors, and their own personal interest, 

1 For 1-3 see above. 
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as well as the public welfare, would make them desirous of having 
their advice meet with favor. So a certain amount of caution 
must be exercised as to the way in which the advice is offered, 
and, as a matter of fact, there are only 44 imperatives addressed 
to the jury, in every 100 pages of this kind of Demosthenean 
speech. The expression <j>tifu 8«v abounds, and other substitutes 
for the imperative are not wanting. It is interesting to note the 
comparatively small number representing the total of all the 
imperatives in this class. This is due to the absence of witnesses, 
citations of laws, etc., the presence of which calls forth imperatives 

like avayva&t, raXet, Xe'ye, etc. 

The third great class, that of the Xdyoi dutaviicoi, remains. Here 
we must again divide into two classes, the public and the private. 
In the private orations the number 1 of imperatives is very much 
below the average for all the orators, whereas in the public 
speeches the number is almost as much above. In the latter class 
the avowed interest of the speaker in the public welfare made the 
imperative excusable, and frequently the length of the speech gave 
ample time for gradually working upon the feelings of the audience, 
and when their passion was fully aroused, the orator might give 
vent to his. Cf. Cic. Orat. §26 on Dem. 18. 

It is only after the above study of the relative frequency of the 
imperative in the different departments that we can at all under- 
stand the figures for the different authors. For else how could 
we account for it that Lysias " venustissimus ille scriptor ac 
politissimus," who, according to Cic. Orat. 29, has nothing " inso- 
lens aut ineptum," should use so many imperatives? A glance at 
the table of departments shows that the vast bulk of Lysias consists 
of public judicial speeches, and in this department Lysias' figures 
are as low as those of Demosthenes. 2 Demosthenes here runs up 
to 72, while in his private orations he descends to 45. Isaeus' 
low number is explained by the fact that all his orations are 
private and of the class called icXijpueot. Dinarchus, the KplBivas 
Arnio<r6evt)s, abounds in imperatives and heads the list. This is 
perfectly consistent with his use of the so-called imperative 
question, 3 where he also leads. Next comes Aeschines, who has 

1 For the rest of this paper, unless otherwise specified, the number of 
imperatives is to be regarded as referring simply to the imperatives 
addressed to jury, etc. 

2 But the shortness of so many of Lysias' orations must also be taken into 
consideration. See below, p. 414. 

s See above, p. 404. 
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a high temper and is by no means free from vulgarity. Isocrates 
must justly be placed at the end of the list, notwithstanding the 
fact that the table assigns him the number 53. The number of 
imperatives in his epideictic and symbouleutic speeches (excluding 
paraenetic) is a minimum. For the private speeches his number 
is the lowest. It is the paraenetic speeches that swell his 
proportion of imperatives. We append the following 

Table for Authors. 1 





Ant. 


And. 


Lys. 


Isoc. 


Isae. 


Pages, 


73-38 


69.79 


219.96 


467.29 


127.79 


Effective imperatives, 5 


43 


42 


142 


249 


48 


Do. per 100 pages, 


59 


60 


65 


53 


38 


Ivs. 3d person, 


6 


6 


14 


26 


17 


Other ivs. 2d person, 


2 


22 


55 


20 


84 


Total number of ivs., 


5i 


70 


211 


295 


149 




Dem. 


Lycurg. 


Aesch. 


Din. 


Total. 


Pages, 


1061.46 


39.81 


178.82 


45.72 


2284.02 


Effective imperatives,'- 


' 591 


21 


136 


39 


1311 


Do. per ico pages, 


56 


53 


76 


85 


57 


Ivs. 3d person, 


130 


3 


35 




237 


Other ivs. 2d person, 


609 


17 


72 


16 


897 


Total number of ivs., 


1330 


41 


243 


55 


2445 



Besides this variation in the departments and in the different 
authors, there is also considerable variation in the number of 
imperatives of the individual speeches of the same author or of 
the same department. This variation will depend on a variety of 
circumstances, and no definite rules can be laid down. In general 
it may be said that timidity is unfavorable to the use of the 
imperative, and so we might expect to find more imperatives used 
by the accuser than by the defendant. So in n-epl Trapairpeo-pelas, 
where Aeschines is on the defensive and is in great alarm, he is 
forced to assume a modest and humble tone, which is indicated 
by the use of only 45 imperatives per 100 pages. This modesty 
and humility are conspicuously absent in his first oration, in which 
84 imperatives per 100 pages are used, and still more so in the 
Kara Krrj(rt(pS>vTos, in which the number per 100 pages rises to 91. 
In the opposing speeches of Demosthenes we find precisely the 

1 It was found impracticable to distinguish between spurious and genuine 
speeches. 

2 For the sake of brevity this term is used in referring to the imperatives 
addressed to the jury or the person to whom the oration is addressed. 
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same state of affairs. In the de corona Demosthenes is on the 
defensive and uses only 42 imperatives per 100 pages, but in the 
?rfpl irapcmpwfielas, where he is the accuser, he uses 95 imperatives 
per 100 pages. Calmness is hardly compatible with the extensive 
use of the imperative, but a passionate or a pathetic 1 speech would 
naturally abound in imperatives. Here again it is to be remem- 
bered that a speech may be calm at one point and passionate at 
another. An awkward and inexperienced speaker might in his 
naivete use imperatives where a more experienced and clever 
speaker would avoid them. Furthermore, a short speech would 
in proportion contain more imperatives than a long one of the 
same kind. All these things have to be taken into consideration 
for a proper understanding of the number of imperatives in any 
one speech. For the sake of supplementing and further illustrating 
the above remarks, there is added the table on p. 415. 

II. 

In the treatment of the limitation of the imperative in regard to 
form, very little need be said about voice and person. The 
imperative passive occurs but rarely, and then chiefly in the third 
person. There are only two or three instances of real passives of 
the second plural addressed to the judges. As far as person is 
concerned, it is to be remarked that there are only 237 instances 
of the third person, and of these only a small number refer to the 
jury. In regard to the tone of imperatives of the third person, it 
would probably be safe to say that while, as a rule, such impera- 
tives, because less direct, are less harsh than those of the second 
person, yet they were not used as mollifying substitutes. Of very 
much greater importance is the question of the tone of the negative. 
This question has been pretty thoroughly discussed by Prof. M. 
W. Humphreys in his paper on Negative Commands in Greek, 
published in the Transactions of the Am. Phil. Association for 
1876, p. 46 ff. Though the views there set forth on the tone of the 
negative imperative would seem, upon the whole, to be untenable, 
it is but due to Prof. Humphreys to say that his interesting 
discussion of the matter proved both suggestive and stimulating 
to the writer, and has been of considerable service in the formu- 
lation of the results presently to be given. 

1 Cf. the string of imperatives in the pathetic appeal of Dem. 28, 19-20. 
See above, p. 406. 
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Table for Individual Speeches. 1 
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3 




And 




Lysias. 


2 




3 




7.06 


14 


.50 
2.81 



142 


2.06 
1.94 


97 

52 


38.06 
7.91 


63 
76 


9.22 
16.56 


43 




10.06 

7.72 


i39 
13 


2.00 
19.16 


250 


2.22 





89 


3- '9 


63 
123 

74 


3.22 


93 
126 


2.56 


78 


II.63 
12.19 


69 
33 


8.88 
3.66 
1.06 


45 
109 




3-9' 
3 5 6 

5-34 




84 

131 


19-3' 
9.69 

2-34 


67 


2.44 


2 

1 


•38 


25.19 
13.84 


7i 
14 


3i 


2.69 


28 





85 


Lysias. 


5 




6 




7 




Isoc 




2 




3 




4-63 


43 


5.09 


20 


5-38 


74 


6.88 


87 


11.88 


783 


26.25 


11 


11.47 


35 


2.25 


89 


4-59 


65 


2.97 


67 


6.88 





9.56 607 


19.22 


5 


67.00 





S-38 


56 


3.06 





3.66 


27 


1.69 





I5-38 


299 


33-41 


3 


5.66 





11.94 


118 


5.41 


166 


2.69 





2.25 





45-38 





i9-'3 


5 


14.06 


36 


7.06 


99 


8.09 


25 


7-59 


132 




•• 


36.28 


30 


15-47 





74-38 


13 


Isoc 




5 




Isaeu 




2 




3 




Dem 




2 




12.13 


8 


4-47 


22 


11.00 


82 


14.91 


7 


14.03 


M 


7.19 


42 


7.88 


38 


14.28 


21 








10.59 


47 


10.91 


18 








8.03 


25 


9-75 


21 


15.00 


27 








17.88 


34 


12.53 


3i 








9.16 


131 


16.84 


53 


12.16 


33 








7.22 


83 


9.19 


98 








12.94 


54 


17.28 


29 


4.72 


64 








12.56 


8 


6.97 


29 






5.81 





17-59 


45 


Den- 


. 


4 




5 




6 




7 




3 




9 




5-3i 


75 


7-63 





57.66 


82 


6.94 


72 


3.66 


55 


15-53 


103 


7-94 


"3 


5-94 


67 


7.50 


13 


21.78 


64 


18.41 


22 


7-47 





13-44 


22 


8.84 


23 


9->3 


88 


77-75 


42 


59-53 


74 


6.09 


197 


10.22 


88 


7-38 


27 


18.03 


5° 


10.22 


29 


90.47 


95 


5 2 -3i 


44 


I5-63 


26 


13-19 


61 


IO.47 


57 


17.16 


23 


8.94 


45 


4372 


94 


26.13 


65 


9-53 





11.84 


34 


15-31 


105 


21.28 


80 


Dem 




11 




12 
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Lycurgus. 


Aeschin. 


Din 




6.t 3 


131 


5-53 


18 


12.84 


78 


M-75 


81 


39.81 


53 


52.16 


84 


32-38 


83 


19.38 


10 


9-34 


11 


18.19 


66 










50.91 


45 


7.50 


107 


14.22 


35 


7.84 





18.94 


27 










75-75 


91 


5.84 


68 


17.09 


17 


12.66 


16 


32.72 


24 


















18.38 


22 


8.38 


60 


10.22 


98 



















The whole number of imperatives in the orators, as pointed out 
above, is 2445. Of these the number of negatives is about 384, 
or a little less than 16 per cent. Of the effective imperatives, the 
number of negatives is 21 per cent. That this small proportion of 
prohibitions is not due to any greater inherent harshness of the 
negative command as compared with the positive, but to the fact 

1 For the sake of saving space the figures are arranged in rows of blocks 
of five, the first column of each block giving the length in solid Teubner 
pages, the second column the number of effective imperatives per 100 pages. 
For information regarding the authenticity, etc., of the different speeches, 
the reader must be referred to Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, and to Blass' 
text edition of Demosthenes. 
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that there was no occasion to use the negative more frequently, 
would appear from the following considerations. To the Greek 
mind there seems to have been no difference between command 
and prohibition, "to yap KeXeZo-at," says Protagoras, according to 
Aristotle, poet., §19, "irot«i> n tj p.r/ inira^is io-nv." In the same way, 
there is no difference to our mind. Whatever distinction is made 
is a logical one, and not one of tone. A positive imperative may, 
according to circumstances, be more harsh or less harsh than a 
negative imperative. To measure the effect of an imperative, 
three things must be taken into consideration — the person who 
issues the command, the person to whom the command is directed, 
and the thing commanded. In the case of the person commanding, 
the most important item is the spirit that prompted the use of the 
imperative. If the tone was an imperious one, the imperative, 
whether positive or negative, meant that the command was to be 
executed simply because the master (would-be or real) so ordered 
it, and, as far as the person using it is concerned, is a harsh 
imperative. If the tone is simply hortative, the imperative is less 
harsh, and if suppliant entreaty characterizes the imperative, all 
harshness must be lost, so far as the speaker is concerned. In 
the case of the person to whom the command is issued, the most 
important point is again the spirit with which he receives the 
command. If his be a mind that will endure no imposition, if he 
be self-willed or of a rebellious spirit, or if he be a brute annoyed 
by even the most pitiful entreaty, every form of the imperative 
will be harsh. Lastly, other things being equal, a thing that is 
easy to do will be less disagreeable, if commanded, than a thing 
that is hard to do. If the above remarks are true, the conclusion 
would be that, other things being equal, the negative is not 
harsher 1 than the positive, and other things being unequal, the 
negative may be harsher than the positive, or the positive harsher 
than the negative. The view that the orators had no occasion to 
use prohibitions more frequently seems further to be confirmed by 
the facts we could gather regarding the use of the positive and the 
negative imperative in other authors. In the first six books of the 
Iliad about 230 imperatives (excluding aye unless real imperative) 
were counted, and of these 37, or 16 per cent., are negatives. In 

'Aken, Modus u. Tempus im Griech., p. 32, top, is still more radical. 
He says: "die Beschrankung auf das Verbot rtihrt daher, dass eine Auf- 
forderung etwas nicht zu thun, nicht eines so starken Ausdrucks bedurfte, 
als die positive, die erst in Bewegung setzen soil." 
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Xenophon's Anabasis, according to Joost, Sprachgebrauch Xen- 
ophons in der Anab., there are 144 positive imperatives and only 
11 prohibitions. So of the 155 imperatives, only 11, or 7 per 
cent., are negatives. According to Wagner, Gebrauch des Im- 
perativischen Infinitivs im Griech., there are in the Iliad 76 
imperative infinitives of the second person and in the Odyssey 
123, and of these 12 and 10, or a little less than 16 per cent, and 
a trifle more than 8 per cent, are respectively negative. That 
there are large numbers of prohibitions in Hesiod's Works and 
Days and in Theognis does not militate against our view. The 
frequent use of prohibitive forms in didactic poetry is to be 
expected. It is the duty of the adviser not only to tell his friend 
what to do, but also, by a timely word of warning, to caution him 
against making the same mistakes he himself has made or seen 
others make. 1 Isocrates, who knows how to avoid a harsh 
imperative, is fond of the balance of positive and negative impera- 
tive, as his large use of /uj — d\\d in the speech to Nicocles shows. 
In the third speech of Isocrates, Nicocles gives his subjects a good 
deal of fatherly advice as to what they must not do, and in oration 
6, one-half of Archidamos' exhortation is in the negative. Of the 
ten commandments, two are positive and eight negative. The 
truth is, virtue is a simple thing, but vice a many-headed monster, 
and the above only shows that, except in admonitions, the negative 
imperative is not generally of frequent occurrence. As far as the 
harshness of the form, apart from its meaning, is concerned, we 
should be inclined to say that the negative, because less short, 
would be less harsh than the positive. It might be well to note, 
in passing, that in the orators the negative is used by preference 
with certain imperatives, while it rarely occurs with others. This 
is of course due to the circumstances of the case. So positive 
forms of aKovcw occur 61 times, but negative forms only four times. 
Positive forms of avayiyvavneiv occur 185 times, but there is no 
occasion to use a single negative. Positive forms of oumeiv and 
<TK€rj,aa-6ai together occur 225 times, while negative forms are found 
only three times. Of <r*%i«o-0ai only positive forms are used. On 
the other hand, nepwpdv is used only in the aorist subjunctive with 
M. Of imxpeirw only prohibitive forms are used. The imperative 
of iav is used overwhelmingly with the negative, etc. 

1 ra pev ■Koiu is faced by ra Si pr) noiei, Plat. Protag. 325 D ; hoc /actio by 
hoc ne feceris, Cic. Div. 2, 61, 127. — B. L. G. 
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Intimately connected with the consideration of the negative is 
that of the use of the tenses. The rule for prohibitions in Attic 
Greek is to use ptj with the present imperative or p} with the aorist 
subjunctive, though, exceptionally, ^ with the third person of the 
aorist imperative is found. This at once leads to the question as 
to why this curious distinction is made in the construction of 
positive and negative. Various answers have been given. The 
investigators that have treated the matter from an exclusively 
psychological point of view, however widely divergent their views 
may otherwise be, agree in stating that ^ with the aorist subjunc- 
tive is a milder form of prohibition than p? with the aorist imper- 
ative. Delbriick seems to be about the only one that has attacked 
the problem from the historical side, and his results have been 
accepted without modification by Vogrinz, Gram, des horn. 
Dialektes, p. 269. Monro, Homeric Grammar, 2d ed., §328, 
thinks that Delbriick's conjecture is a highly probable one, and 
Brugmann, Griech. Gram., §168, referring to Delbriick, remarks: 
'' Dass man gewohnlich nicht ^1} 8«r|o», sondern /u) S<i£g? sagte, 
hing vielleicht mit dem Ursprung des Ausgangs -crop zusammen." 
The curious behavior of ^ with the aorist subjunctive in prohibi- 
tions in Homer first seriously attracted the writer's attention to 
the historical side of the question, and as the matter has a direct 
bearing on the subject under discussion, he begs leave to present 
his results. To Delbriick, whose account of the origin of the 
prohibitive constructions under consideration differs materially 
from that presented in the following pages, grateful acknowledg- 
ment is made for the valuable service derived from his Alt- 
indische Syntax in the course of this special investigation. To 
Professors Gildersleeve and Bloomfield special thanks are due for 
the encouragement received by the writer while working out this 
side of the question, and the present opportunity is gladly seized 
of thanking Prof. Gildersleeve for the many valuable suggestions 
by which this entire paper has been benefited. Prof. Bloomfield 
has also had the kindness to read the manuscript of this portion 
of the article, and the writer has profited greatly by his friendly 
criticism. 

The main points of Delbriick's view regarding the origin of the 
imperative use of firj with the aorist subjunctive are stated by him, 
Syntakt. Forsch. IV, p. 120, as follows: "Es diente also wahr- 
scheinlich der Imperativ ursprunglich nur der positiven Auffor- 
derung, bei negativen Aufforderungen gebrauchte man ma mit 
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dem unechten Conj. Im altesten Sanskrit hat sich dies Ver- 
h'altniss erhalten, im Griechischen dagegen dehnte sich, da der 
gesammte Imperativ (erster und zweiter Schicht) als eine einheit- 
liche Formation empfunden wurde, die Verbindung mit ^ von 
der zweiten Schicht, bei der sie uberliefert war, auch auf die 
erste aus. Da nun der Imperativ pras. von allem Anfang an im 
Griechischen eine gelaufige Form war, so befestigte sich als 
dauernder Typus die Construktion von pq mit dem Imper. pras. 
Der Imper. aoristi dagegen war, wenn die oben angedeutete 
Hypothese Grand hat, im alleraltesten Griechisch so gut wie 
nicht vorhanden. Man musste desshalb beim Aorist uirr ein 
Verbot u. dgl. auszudriicken, zum Conjunctiv mit pi) greifen, 
und so entstand als ein zweiter fester Typus ^ mit dem Conj. 
aoristi. Als nun der Imperativ aoristi spater haufiger wurde, war 
der Conjunctiv-Typus schon so eingelebt, dass ein Imperativ mit 
lii) fast garnicht dagegen aufkommen konnte. Es scheint mir 
also, dass die Bevorzugung des Imperativs im Prasensstamme und 
des Conjunctivs im Aoriststamme keinen logischen, sondern einen 
historischen Grund hat." There are two points in the above 
theory that seem particularly objectionable. The first is that while 
the existence of the aorist imperative is virtually denied for the 
earliest period of Greek, the need of an aorist form of prohibition 
is asserted. Or, if the view as expressed Syntakt. Forsch. I, p. 
20 f. be preferred, a severe critic might be prone to detect a slight 
inconsistency between the two statements "der auffordernde Con- 
junctiv aber wurde, wie das Sanskrit zeigt, mit dem Imperativ 
wesentlich gleichbedeutend gewesen sein, er ist also im Griech- 
ischen aus Streben nach klarer und deutlicher Ausdrucksweise 
abgeschafft worden" and "Was zunachst die S'atze mit pj betrifft, 
so beruht die Verbindung von pi} mit dem Conjunctiv des Aorist 
auf einer vorgriechischen Gewohnheit, sie stammt aus einer Zeit, 
in der hochst wahrscheinlich ein Imperativ vom Aoriststamme 
noch nicht, oder wenigstens erst in schuchternen Anfangen vor- 
handen war." The second objectionable point is the assumption 
that the aorist imperative barely existed in the earliest period of 
Greek. As this is the essential point of Delbrilck's theory, an 
attempt will, in the first place, be made to show that the aorist 
imperative is probably anterior to the present imperative and that 
it is certainly at least as old. 

When the manifold uses of what Brugmann calls the Injunctive 
are considered and the facts of its history in Sanskrit are carefully 
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weighed, the view that the oldest mass of this injunctive represents, 
if not the oldest, yet at least the largest part of the oldest forms 
of the verb, appears highly probable (Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, 
§205). These oldest forms of the verb, according to this view, 
" designated only the connection of an action with a person, without 
reference to tense and mood, and, according to circumstances, they 
might express a present, a past, or a postulated (subjunctive- 
imperative and future) action." See Thurneysen, 1 K. Z. 27, 173. 
Compare also Brugmann, Morphol. Unters. Ill, p. 1 1 (bottom), and 
Thurneysen, 1. c, p. 174. Now "Avery has shown that numerically 
even in AV, the aorist preponderates until in P, 2 and that, in con- 
nection with the particle ma, it is almost all that is left of the 
injunctive" (Delbriick, 1. c, §204), and in classical Sanskrit, while 
the present imperative is all there is left of the imperative, not ma 
with the imperfect injunctive, but ma with the aorist injunctive sur- 
vived, and that in spite of the general breaking down of the aorist 
tense. From this the inference may justly be drawn that the oldest 
aorist injunctives constituted the oldest mass of the injunctive and 
that the imperfect injunctive was merely an analogical formation that 
did not have vigor enough to live. 3 From these very ancient aorist 
forms of the injunctive and by the side of them, other forms of the 
verb were developed. The development may have been about as 
follows : Presents were differentiated by various processes of expan- 
sion, and, by means of the augment or similar syntactical device, or 
simply the absence of what had come to be considered distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the presents, the original forms became 
preterits. In some cases the simple form of the present was 
retained, and so we have forms like <£ij/u and e(j>rjv in Greek ; in 
other cases the process of expansion went on, the simpler form of 
the present was lost, the longer form being retained, and so a 
present dl8afii is found by the side of an aorist edo/iev, a present 
fiaiva with aorist ?/J>;v. By the time that another past had been 
formed from these longer presents by the use of the augment, or 
secondary endings or other means, the perfect had probably been 
introduced, and, for that matter, may be as early a form as the 
present. Other modes of forming the aorist were adopted, and 

1 Thurneysen states that the theory is not essentially new. 

'Delbrilck's notation for Vedic prose. 

3 Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 2d ed., §779 a, speaks of the aorist and 
perfect tenses as though it were an established fact that they are older 
tenses than the imperfect. 
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their augmentless forms were by analogy used as injunctives. 
The subjunctive came into use as a more transparent mode of 
designating futurity and other modal relations that were repre- 
sented more vaguely and less exclusively by the injunctive. The 
optative made its appearance. Injunctives, as has been pointed 
out above, were formed from the imperfect tense after the analogy 
of the aorist, etc., etc. 

But whatever may have been the precise order and the exact 
processes of these developments, there must have existed in the 
very earliest times some form of the imperative, a mode of the 
verb as indispensable as the indicative itself. It is true, the 
injunctive originally expressed indicative and other modal relations, 
and it was also used as an imperative. Compare the imperatives 
ovp-'r, Sya, So'r, which, according to Brugmann (Griech. Gram- 
matik, §143), are injunctive forms. But this imperative use of the 
injunctive is to be regarded simply as on a par with the imperative 
use of the present indicative that is so common in German, e. g. 
"Du giebst ihm das Messer," "Du liest mir das Buch," and at 
the side of these injunctive-imperative forms there must have been 
shorter forms, forms that lacked the personal ending, forms that 
held the same relation to the verb that the vocative holds to the 
noun (cf. Brugmann, 1. c, §144, 1). Furthermore, the forms in -61 
and in ~ra> date back to Indogermanic times (cf. Brugmann, ibid.). 
If the above reasoning be correct, the priority of the aorist imper- 
ative as compared with the present imperative is an established 
fact, and Thurneysen's view (K. Z. 27, p. 175) in regard to the 
origin of the imperative termination -ov appears very plausible 
indeed. Compare, however, Brugmann, §144, 3, last section. The 
great antiquity of the aorist imperative, to say the least, cannot 
be disputed; for a string of what would universally be conceded 
to be genuine aorist imperative forms is found in the RV. and 
the older Sanskrit literature. But it is important, in this connec- 
tion, to note the fundamental difference between the Sanskrit and 
the Greek in the life and growth of the moods and tenses. In the 
case of the Sanskrit, there is a levelling influence at work, and 
some of the superfluous material is discarded. So, among other 
things, classical Sanskrit has lost the aorist (Whitney, 1. c, §826) 
and the perfect (§780) imperative. In Greek, on the other hand, 
there is manifested a desire for variety without redundance. The 
result for classical, and even for earlier Greek, is a most highly 
developed system of mood and tense usage. There is a full 
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complement of present and aorist imperative forms, and even the 
perfect is not wanting. There appears to be nothing in the history 
of the aorist imperative in Greek that would argue in favor of a 
later origin of the aorist. This tense of the imperative is fully 
developed in Homer, and even -<rov forms are frequent enough. 
Moreover, some aorist forms go back to Indogermanic times. ISe, 
Xa/3«, eipe, elrre and {K6e, for instance, have retained the original 
accent, and k\Z6i equals the Sanskrit grudhi. 

If, as has been shown above, the aorist imperative existed at a 
very early time, the question arises as to why pq with the aorist 
subjunctive, and not fuj with the aorist imperative, is used for 
aorist prohibitions. The solution of this problem is to be found 
in the Sanskrit use of ma with the injunctive. It has been pointed 
out before that while it is true that there was an injunctive of the 
imperfect in Sanskrit, and ma was by analogy used with that tense 
also, yet the aorist always preponderated, and when the injunctive 
had practically died out in the oldest prose, ma with the aorist 
injunctive survived, and was about all there was left of that mood 
(see Delbriick, Altind. Synt, §§204 and 205), and even in classical 
Sanskrit, amid the general decline of the aorist tense (Whitney, 
Sanskrit Gram., 2d ed., §§600 a and 826) and the extension of the 
uses of ma, ma with the aorist injunctive was a more favorite form 
of prohibition than ma with the present imperative (cf. Speijer, 
Sanskr. Synt., §353). It is this ma with the aorist injunctive that 
is undoubtedly the origin of the Greek pj with the aorist subjunc- 
tive. Classical Sanskrit lost the injunctive and the subjunctive, 
but clung to its ma with the aorist injunctive. The Greek merged 
the injunctive and subjunctive, which were closely related, and 
ma with the aorist injunctive became /xij with the aorist subjunctive. 
The Greek might have lost this peculiar prohibitive construction, 
but could never have transferred it to ^ with the aorist imperative. 
It yet remains to show the growth of ^ with the present imperative 
and give the reason for the practical exclusion of fiy from the 
aorist imperative. 

Grassmann's observation that ma is never used with the imper- 
ative in the Veda led Delbriick, Syntakt. Forsch. IV, p. 120, to 
the conclusion that the imperative was probably originally con- 
fined to the expression of positive commands. This conclusion 
becomes almost a certainty when by the side of Grassmann's 
observation is placed the statement of Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, 
§206, that in Vedic Sanskrit no certain example of the pure 
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imperative in negative sentences can be found. 1 But in a living 
language the particle ^17, which was originally confined to the injunc- 
tive (Delbruck, 1. c, §267), must gradually have found its way into 
the imperative and elsewhere limited the scope of the other negative 
particle. Hence we find in classical Sanskrit ma with the so-called 
pure imperative, with the optative, and even with the future indica- 
tive (cf. Speijer, Sanskr. Synt., §353 and elsewhere). In Greek we 
not only find that fu) has become the regular negative of a number 
of clauses other than direct prohibitions, but we can even watch 
the encroachment of ^ on ol. 2 As for the imperative, pq acquired 
full sway over the present and perfect, but so tenacious of life was 
ma with the aorist injunctive, and so vigorous was its growth on 
Greek soil in the form of pf) with the aorist subjunctive, that, by 
the side of it, p{j with the aorist imperative could lead but a 
miserable existence. Homer's pf) evdeo (6is) may possibly be an 
example of a possible confusion between present and aorist 
imperative, and the majority of examples in the orators may be 
regarded as attempts at a more forcible mode of expression. 

Prohibitive prj with the present subjunctive in independent 
sentences either never existed in Greek to any considerable extent, 
or it was swept away by the overwhelming flood of pi\ with the 
present imperative. Indeed, one can hardly keep from thinking 
that in Homer pi] with the aorist subjunctive was in imminent 
danger of perishing in the same deluge. For of the 209 3 prohi- 
bitions (counting only imperatives and subjunctives) in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, only about 8 per cent, are aorist subjunctives or 
aorist imperatives, whereas in the Attic orators the percentage of 
aorist prohibitions is 44. 

*It is interesting to note in this connection that in Hebrew also the 
imperative cannot be used in negative sentences, but that instead 7H with 
the jussive or voluntative, or H7 with the imperfect, must be used in prohi- 
bitions (cf. Ewald, Lehrbuch der Hebr. Spr., 1870, pp. 584 and 798 ; 
Gesenius, 22d ed., §§46 and 127 c). 

2 Cf. Aken, Lehre von Temp. u. Mod., p. 226, and Gildersleeve, Encroach- 
ments of pi] on oil in Later Greek, A. J. P. I, p. 45 ff. 

3 The figures in detail are as follows : I. Iliad. A. 2d person : 87 pres. 
iv.; 4perf. iv.; 7 aor. subj. (E 684 ; I 33 ; 522; O115; -J- 407 ; S2 568 ; 778); 
2 aor. iv. (A 410 pi) evBeo ; S 134 pi/iru itaraSiined). B. 3d person : 22 pres. iv.; 
2 pf. iv.; 1 aor. iv. (II 200 pf/ tic ?ie'Aa8mdo>). — II. Odyssey. A. 2d person : 
58 pres. iv.; 4 perf. iv.; 3 aor. subj. (y 55 ; A 251 ; 263) ; 1 aor. iv. (a 248 
pi) hdeo). B. 3d person: 15 pres. iv.; 1 pf. iv.; 1 aor. subj. (x 213 pi) 
napamEizidijaiv) ; 1 aor. iv. (w 301 pi} tic aKovadru). 
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If the above theory of the development of ^ with the aorist 
subjunctive be correct, the origin of the construction is not a 
psychological one, but an historical one, and in so far at least 
Delbriick's conclusion coincides with the one here given. But 
this does not in the least militate against the greater mildness of 
firj with the aorist subjunctive as compared with the various forms 
of the imperative. The fact that p} with the aorist subjunctive is 
a subjunctive construction, and the fact that it is generally a longer 
form than the present or the aorist imperative, would make it by 
nature a milder form than other imperative forms. But how 
far this natural mildness asserted itself in the practical needs the 
construction had to meet is another question. Unfortunately, we 
possess no minutely graded trachytetometer that might enable us 
to tell at a glance the precise degree of harshness of any particular 
form. Careful and extended observation is the only means at our 
disposal. When ^ with the present imperative is regarded by 
one good authority as differing from pti with the aorist subjunctive 
chiefly in this, that the former refers to an action going oh, the 
latter to a future action, when a second authority regards pij with 
the present imperative as more modest than /it) with the aorist 
subjunctive, a third considers the two as practically equivalent in 
many cases, and a fourth regards ptj with the present imperative as 
harsher than ptj with the aorist subjunctive, there is ample excuse 
for not attempting to give the exact difference of degree of 
harshness between the two forms. 

The difference between the tone of the present imperative 
positive and that of the aorist positive is also largely a matter of 
special conditions rather than one of general rule. There can be no 
doubt that some aorist forms are more disagreeable in sound than 
presents. Then, too, the aoristic notion might make the aorist in 
some cases a more vigorous imperative than the present. But, 
on the other hand, there are some presents of a more disagreeable 
sound than the corresponding aorists, as, for example, Xap^ave 
and \af3c, avayiyvuxTxe and avayvaSi, and the present may by its 
weight constitute a more vigorous imperative than the aorist. 
The aorist seems to have been the favorite form in prayers. Cf. 
Gildersleeve, Justin Martyr, p. 137; "As in the Lord's Prayer, 
so in the ancient Greek liturgies, the aor. imper. is almost 
exclusively used. It is the true tense for 'instant' prayer." 
It is curious to note, in this connection, the tenses of the word 
A«», The aorist imperative occurs five times in the orators — 
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twice in Demosthenes and three times in Lysias. The present 
imperative is used only in the negative; namely, three times in 
Lysias. The positive is the imperative of entreaty (aorist), the 
negative is the hortative. Attention has already been called to 
the fact that all the four imperative forms — to wit, the present 
imperative, positive and negative, the aorist imperative positive 
and firj with the aorist subjunctive — are found as imperatives of 
entreaty, and are found so marked by the use of 5Vo/uh or some 
similar expression. See above, p. 406. The relations of the tenses 
in mass are as follows : — The total number of imperatives, as stated 
above, is 2445. The entire number of real perfects is only seven. 
The entire number of presents and aorists is 2438, and of these 
1 105, or 45 per cent., are aorists. The entire number of prohibi- 
tive forms is 384, and of these 168, or 44 per cent., are aorists. 
The entire number of effective imperatives is 131 1, and of these 
587, or 45 per cent., are aorists. The entire number of effective 
prohibitive forms is 281, and of these 129, or 46 per cent, are 
aorists. It appears that the proportion of aorists is about the 
same in each of the four cases, and the tense relations for the 
orators may be formulated as follows: The relative proportion of 
present and aorist is the same for positive and negative commands. 1 
Of the 168 negative aorists, 133 are ^ with the aorist subjunctive 
2d person, 29 are pr) with the aorist subj. 3d person, and 6 are prj 
with the aorist imperative 3d person. The forms of the third 
person of the subjunctive are as follows ; d/cowy (bis~) ; diro<TT(pr)<rr) ; 

ax8e<T&g (ter) ; e'jrrj ; e£a7raTr]<rr) ; i^eKr)Tat \ iniTtpfj(rr] ; 8avpA(rrj (&is~) ', 
6opvfiri<rr] (ter) ; Korayvif ', vofilcrrj ; opyiadjj ; itapCHnrj ) jm'077 iter) ' vtto- 

\dfy (septies). The six instances of /uj with the aorist imperative 
3d person are dnoyvarKo, Aes. 3, 60 ; yevkada, Ps.-Dem. 42, 31 ; 49, 1 ; 
fioro), Dem. 19, 77 2 ; i<rxu<raTo>, Isae. 9, 35; KaTayvara, Aes. 3, 60. 

Besides these six examples, there are five instances in a law 
quoted by Aeschines in 1, 19-20; namely, dp^d™, emd™, Ki/ptxcev- 

<rara), npecrfitvodTa, avvdiKijadra) 3 ; and yepea&a occurs Dem. Pr. 35. 

Dem. 27, 59 (see below) is only an apparent instance. The 

1 The word command is of course intended to include exhortations, 
entreaties, and the like. 

2 /*^ — /is? Soto. 

s "owdiKT/odTU Rsk. Br. Bk. Bens., avvSudjaij abmopqr et pr. h (Di.), 
ow6cmc?i<; corr. h, awSmdcy Vat. Laur., awdinaadru g, cvvdiKijaaTo) (dru in 
erasis) F, cvvdiomrjadru Abb., owducijcai BS. Fr." — Schultz. Schultz himself 
reads cwSinrjaaTu, 
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writer has not examined the letters of Aeschines, those of 
Demosthenes, and the fragments of the Attic orators for this 
construction. Of pi) with the aorist imperative 2d person no 
genuine examples have been found. The following apparent 
examples have been noted : — I. Aorist imperative followed by 

pi) — dWd : Aes. 3, 153 yeveode (v. 1. ylveode) Si) pot ptxpov XP° V0V 
t<)v Sidvoiav pi) iv t£ SiKao-Trjplm dXX iv Tfi) dedrpm /cat voploaB opdv kt£. 
/cat XoyicracrBe /ere. Aes. 3> 1 68 vpds S avridivrts e/cdrepa tovtcdv deapi)- 
<rar avTov, pi) oirorepov tov \6yov dXX dworipov tov /Stou early. Cf. Dem. 
2J, 59 <' /"'* y a P iSfXTjov (f>t]<ni> aval pi) pio-6a>8i)vai tov oikov, Sfi^aVm pi) 
cWXdcrta pr/Si TpnrXdaid poi yeyevrjpiva a XX avrd rd dp^aid poi irdvr 

dirobebopi'va. — II. Aorist imperative preceded by pi) — d\\d : Aes. i, 

l6l pi) yap vrr 4pov \eyoptvov dWd yiyvopevov to npaypa voplo~a8 opdv. 
Aes. I, 193 P'l °2" as ddpoovs dXX as eva a no a Krj\fraTe Kai Tr)v irapa- 
o-Ktvrjv Kai tow n-vvrjyopovs avrav TraparrjpdTe. — III. Aorist imperative 

preceded by pi) povov — SXKd Kai: Aes. 3> 255/") pdvov toIs aa\v 

dWd Kai rols oppaai Sia@\eyjravTes els vpas avTovs /SovXevo' ao~d e rives 

vpav uo-iv ol Pot)dr)o-ovTes ktL — IV. Aorist imperative followed by Kai 

pi)'. Ant. 5> 7 1 dWd irpdrepov y ev fiovXeva acr8 e Kai pfj per opyrjs 
/cat SiaftoXrjs. Dem. Io, 265 i^eTaaov toivvv Trap d\\rj\a Ta col Kapol 
fteftiapeva, rrpdtos /cat (om. S) pi) mKp&s, Alorxlvrj. In every one of the 

above examples the aorist imperative, at the moment of its 
employment, is conceived as a positive, and is so uttered by the 
speaker. The aorist imperative is as little to be supplied with the 
pr; in the above cases as the aorist subjunctive is to be supplied 

With aXXa* in Dem. $1, IO Kai prjdels vpZav irriTi pr)o'i] rep X6ya>, iviKpbv 
aval vopio-as, dWd tois to ipyov avro n-ejrotjj/cdVt. 

III. 

In the discussion of the limitation of the position of the imper- 
ative in the speech, the prooemium is the part of the oration that 
first comes up for consideration. The three great objects of the 
prooemium are summed up in the short sentence ipyov npooiplov 
eCvoia irpooegis evpddaa, 2 and of these the securing of the good-will 
is justly put first. There may be cases in which the good-will of 
the auditors is a matter of no serious moment to the speaker, 

1 Cf . also Krttger, §67, io, A. 3: "An manchen Stellen gehort ein dem 
Verbum nachgesetztes prj, wenn auch wegen der Form desselben gewahlt, 
doch eigentlich zum nSchstfoJgenden Worte. . . . oicorrelre pi/ tovto el 
rakaVTOV ISantv aWa Trjv rrpodvpiav, At). 20, 45." 

2 Anon, in Spengel, Rhet. Gr. I, p. 321. 
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but in the vast majority of the orations that have come down to 
us from classical antiquity it formed a matter of considerable 
importance and sometimes of vital importance, and it is needless 
to say that to the rhetorical artist it must ever be an object of 
concern to make a good impression at the outset. Hence, while 
TpaxvTfc may sometimes be a convenient means of producing 
npovegis, and while it may occasionally be a short road to eludSeia, 
yet, in general, everything harsh must be avoided at the beginning 
of the speech. That this was the feeling of the ancient speech- 
writers themselves, and not simply a speculation of the rhetoricians, 
is clearly proved by Demosthenes. In the celebrated prooemium 
of the de corona the orator distinctly states that he wishes to say 
nothing harsh at the beginning of the speech — ot @oi\opai fooxepes 
tlirelv oiSex apxofievos tov Xoyov are his words. If it be true, then, 
that, as a rule, a good prooemium should be characterized by the 
absence of harshness, it would follow that, theoretically at least, 
the imperative ought, as a rule, to be excluded from the pro- 
oemium. An investigation of the extant prooemia of the Attic 
orators shows that the theory is borne out by the facts, and it is 
at this point that Hermogenes' dictum on the harshness of the 
imperative receives a most beautiful vindication. In the 156 1 
speeches of the ten Attic orators there are 1 1 speeches with real 
or supposed gaps at the beginning, so that there remain only 145 
prooemia. These, together with the prooemium of Lysias' Ero- 
tikos in Plato's Phaedrus, the prooemium of Lys. wphs Alax^w, 
the three prooemia of Lysias preserved by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, the three prooemia of Isaeus preserved by the same 
writer, and the collection of 56 prooemia ascribed to Demos- 
thenes, amount in all to 209, 2 and of these prooemia 35, or 
about 17 per cent., contain imperatives. The 174 prooemia that 
contain no imperatives abound in mollifying substitutes, thus 
showing that the absence of the imperative is not due to the fact 
that there was no occasion to use it, but to the fact that it was 
avoided on account of its harshness of tone and form. 3 One of 

1 [Dem.] 12 is of course excluded from the count. 

2 For the sake of convenience there have been counted among these also 
the beginnings of those speeches that have no real prooemia. It is further 
to be noted that Blass (Att. Bered. Ill A, p. 282) makes about 62 prooemia 
out of the 56 that compose the Demosthenean collection, by dividing some 
of them with MS authority, but in his edition of Demosthenes only two of 
the prooemia are divided. 

3 See above, p. 402. 
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the more common substitutes is the expression ieo/uu or alToipai 
with the infinitive. As this is a substitute for the imperative of 
entreaty, the question at once arises as to why even the imperative 
of entreaty, the mildest kind of the imperative, should, as a rule, 
be excluded from the prooemium. 

The whole matter becomes clear by considering it from a 
psychological point of view. The imperative, as has been pointed 
out above, may be used to express all manner of desire, from the 
most suppliant entreaty to the most tyrannical command, but it is 
evident that the imperative, as such, when not attended by a 
mollifying expression, or when the mental attitude of the person 
using it is not known, must be harsh. Hence the orator would 
display very little tact if he were to use even what was intended 
as a mild imperative at the beginning of the speech, for the 
audience knows nothing, as yet, of the mental attitude of the 
speaker, and the speaker does not know how his hearers feel 
toward him. They may be perfectly disinterested or positively 
prejudiced against him, and it would be but an act of prudence 
on his part to assume that they would be unprepared for a form 
that was capable of such harsh interpretation. The case is, of 
course, different when the orator and the audience are well 
acquainted and a matter affecting the welfare of the hearers is to 
be discussed. A well-known patriot might on such an occasion 
indulge in an imperative in the prooemium without giving offence, 
but even here, if the urgency of the case did not demand it, as in 
the military harangues of Demosthenes at Pylos (Thuc. 4, 10) and 
Brasidas at Amphipolis (Thuc. 5, 9), he would hardly be guilty 
of using it at the very beginning. Letters also, for the most part, 
form a legitimate exception to the rule. In a friendly letter the 
correspondents are supposed to be on familiar terms, and the tone 
of the letter may be quite as easy as that of a conversation would 
be. The eivoia is there, and the 7rp6o-(gts and the ei/jiddaa may at 
times be considerably helped by the use of an imperative. 
Accordingly, one need not be surprised at finding that a number 
of the letters in the Epistolographi Graeci begin with the impera- 
tive, positive as well as negative. To be sure, if the letter is more 
formal, if the writer's interests are involved, the tone of the letter 
will vary. Isocrates, Ep. 2, may serve as a specimen of such a 
letter. The letter is written to Philip. It consists of two parts. 
In the entire first part (§§1-13), which is in reality only an intro- 
duction to the other part, there is not a single imperative, though 
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there are a number of mollifying substitutes, and the second part, 
though introduced by the words veipatiov ■KapaK.akeo-ai o-e, contains 
but two imperatives, the rrapaicXijo-tr being made by means of 
substitutes for the imperative. 

After this preliminary discussion of the theory of the use of the 
imperative in the prooemium, it will be well to scrutinize the facts 
somewhat more in detail. The following is a brief account of the 
exceptions to the rule in the ten Attic orators. In questions of 
authorship, Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, 1 has been followed. 
Ant. 3 y, the common reading is Seopai vpSn- pfj n-eio-tfexrer 
t)yrj<rr]<rdc, but N, according to Maetzner, has ■neio-Btvras and 
T)yf)o-curdai respectively, and this is undoubtedly the correct reading. 
Cf., however, Ps.-Dem. 50 (see below). — Lys. 19. Prooemium 

§§I, 2—6, 7~ IO > !!• §7 cv6vfiei<r8e and §IO prj ovv irpoKarayiyvaxriceTt. — 

Isoc. 4. 7rpoeiprj<r8w in §14 at the end of the third part of the 
prooemium. Or. 5 begins with fir) davpdo-rjs (see also below, p. 432, 
line 16). Or. 6 pr)b<iis ovv vp.as ireLo-r] in §10 at the close of the 
second part of the prooemium. — Isae. i. Prooemium §§1-2, 
3-5. 6-7 ; the first and third parts aim at ttvoia, the second at 
evpadeia ; hence the imperative o-ictyao-Oe at the beginning of §3. 
Or. 5, prooemium §§1-4 ; the real prooemium consists of §1 and 

Contains no imperative ; §2 avdyva>$i {bis) ; §4 djroSeigaVaxrae, paprvpi]- 

o-aro), ivdyvadt ; on this curiously constructed prooemium see Blass, 
Att. Bered. Fr. 15 (Sch.), imperative d/covo-are in §1. Dionysius 

de Isaeo, §7, says of this prooemium : mxpa oe 'laala Kareo-Kevairrai 
to 8okovv uval afyekks koX oi \e\i)6<-v on e'ori pryropiKov. IsaeUS evidently 

tries to be d^eX^s by being brief, 2 but seems to have mistaken 
rapidity for brevity. Rapidity, however, is apt, on the one hand, 
to involve abruptness, and, on the other, to engender excessive 
nepi$o\i) or " p.eo-TOTjji.^ Isaeus has fallen into both errors. The 
peo-TOTTjs of this passage is brought about by the heaping up of the 
genitive absolute and the use of the additional nominative parti- 
ciple /jLeTairepijrapevos, and the abruptness is marked by the use of 
the imperative, among other things. Lysias, in the prooemium 

1 Except in the case of Dem., where Blass' text edition of Dem. has been 
followed. 

2 Cf. the /uKpa 66 /xov anovaars and the heaping up of the genitive absolute. 
3 Cf. Gildersleeve, Stylistic Eff. of Greek Ptc, A. J. P. IX 144: "nepiPoTtf, 

then, may have a rapidity, but it is the rapidity of a current. It is only 
when the current is choked, when the multiplication of participles becomes 
confusing, it is only then that we have fieo-roTT/c or plethora of style. This 
is nepipoTtq overdone." 
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cited by Dionysius (1. c, §6), is not in such a hurry. He avoids 
a harsh imperative by taking the time to say avaynaUv poi So«« ehai, 

a avSpes ducaoral, irepl rijs (pikias rrjs ipf/s Kal T V S $epcviKOV irparov elntiv 

■irpos ipas, and so, to use the words of Dionysius, a "ijSeia «V|8oXj?" 
is secured. — Dem. 9. §3 o-K07r.=«-e yap wSi. The prooemium, 
according to Blass, III A, p. 331 sq., is divided into three parts. 
One of the scholiasts does not reckon the third part (in which the 
imperative occurs) as part of the prooemium. At any rate, the 
sentence preceding the imperative 1 indirectly contains the apology 
for the use oi o-kottutc. Or. 21. Two prooemia §§1-4 and §§5-8. 
Two imperatives in §8 at the end of the second prooemium. But 
this speech was not delivered and not carefully worked out (cf. 
Blass, 1. c, p. 287). Or. 23 begins with pr/Seh !>pS>v . . . popio-r/, and 
in §5 eS "ore is found. See also below, p. 432, line 19. Or. 25. 
Imperative o-KoireTrt in §3 in the second prooemium. Or. 41. 
Prooemium §§1-2. Imperative at the end of the prooemium. 
Prooemia. Of the Dem. collection the following prooemia 
contain one or more imperatives respectively : 2, 18, 34, 35, 36, 41, 
45' 53> 54- The imperative is nowhere found at the beginning. — 
Ps.-Dem. 10. Imperative \oyio-do-0a> (§2) in the third prooemium. 
Or. 13. §2, minatory «' with the future indicative followed by 
Spare pr)iro8' . . . poplarjre. Or. 34. aKpifiws tare used parenthetically 
in §2. Or. 35. Prooemium §§1-2, 3-4, 5. No imperative until 
the end of §5, where Porjdelre is used for Porflelv, which would be 
necessary if perfect symmetry was desired. Or. 48. §2 «5 "are, 
but §3 Beopai olv vpS>v with three participles and three infinitives. 
Or. 49. Prooemium ("weitschweifig," Blass, p. 464) §§1-5. The 

Speech begins with fafbevi. vpav aniorov yepeoda, and in §5 davpda-ij 8c 

prjtieis ipav is found. See also below, p. 432, line 20. Or. 50. 

Prooemium §§I, 2—3. §2 deopai vpmv prj pe f/yrjo-tjo-de, and e£eX£y|aT<B. 

§3 avapvrja8t]Tf ko\ . . . <ppa£cTf, preceded by the expression Se'opai 

vpav andvrav Sixaiap Serjcriv. Or. 53. §1 ?or<» TiKpfjpiov. The imper- 
ative might have been avoided by the use of some such expression 

as d£ia> vpag (ficojuai iipatv) tovto noietadai TCKprjpiop. Or. 59- Strictly 

speaking, no exception. §i is the prooemium of the speech of 
Theomnestos. The whole speech of Theomnestos, §§1-15, is the 
prooemium of the speech of Apollodorus. There is no imperative 
in the prooemium of the first speech, nor in the introduction of 
the avvrjyopla. The imperative axon-eirc occurs in §11. — Hyp. 2. 

'- df 1C1 6' a avdpzt; ' ABrjvaloi, av n tuv bXriQuv pera nappqaias teyu, prjfopiav pot 
dta tovto irap' vpuv bpyrjv yevtadat. 
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Fr. 1 (Bl.), according to Blass, 1. c, III B, p. 62, contains what 
there is left of the prooemium. In line 3 eare is probably imper- 
ative. In lines 6-7 <ca< p.rfius vpa>v I anavraTO) is used, and in lines 
9-10 firjSe I npoorideTe. Owing to the fragmentary nature of the 
prooemium, it would not be safe to pronounce judgment upon it, 
but from all appearances it is saucy to the last degree. — Lycurg. 
Prooemium §1 to beginning of §16. «J . . . tare, §10 and §15. — 

AESCHIN. 3. Prooemium §§1-9 npoetpijo-Bai. §6 pixels — ayvociTio 
dWa <ra<p5>s Hkcuttos imoTcurBco. §7 al<rxvv6t)T€. §8 alo-xyvop^voi Kai . . . 
fiejxvjfiiivoi . . . Xvere . . . ftcftaiovTe . . . KoXdfere. The hypothesis Says : 
fjLffiyjraiTO 8 av Tts to 7Tpooip.ioi/ ats TpaytKOV Kai nepirroy Kai emXoya p-aWov 

eoiKos. The prooemium resembles an epilogue in this respect at 
least, that it contains a large number of imperatives. — Din. 2. 
Prooemium §§1-4. Blass, III B, p. 283, thinks that this speech 
was the principal speech against Aristogeiton, but that the nature 
of the circumstances was such as to make the speech resemble a 
SevrepoXoyia. From the point of view of the use of the imperative, 
it resembles an epilogue (cf. Aeschin. 3 above). So §4 diroKTeivare 
. . . Ka\ . . . iKKoijtaT'. Cf. also the string of imperatives in §5. 

From the above account it appears that Antiphon has no certain 
exception to the rule of the avoidance of the imperative in the 
prooemium. Andocides does not violate it. Lysias has but one 
certain violation in 26 prooemia. 1 Ps.-Lysias has no exception to 
the rule. Isocrates violates it in 3 out of 18 prooemia. Isaeus 
runs up his exceptions to a little more than 23 per cent. (3 out of 
13). Demosthenes has 14 per cent, of exceptions (5 out of 35) 
in his orations and 16 per cent. (9 out of 56) in his collection of 
prooemia. Of the prooemia of the Pseudo-Demosthenean speeches 
nine out of a total of 25 contain imperatives. Of Hyperides, 
Lycurgus, Aeschines and Dinarchus, there are not enough 
prooemia to make the mere percentage of violations have any 
special significance. Remarkable is the fact that in the earliest 
of the Attic orators the rule seems to have been stringent in the 
case of prooemia of not too great a length. The first serious 
violations occur in Isaeus, and they are a mark of the artificiality of 
that author. Demosthenes, the master of oratory, uses the imper- 
ative to advantage, even in the prooemia. In Hyperides, Aes- 
chines and Dinarchus the fine perception of the harshness of the 
imperative in the prooemia seems to have been dulled in a 

•The prooemium of the epariKoc; is not included in the 26. 
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measure, and the desire for cheap and boisterous eloquence begins 
to crop out, especially in Dinarchus. 

While it was the rule in Attic oratory to exclude the imperative 
from the entire prooemium, and while there are only 17 per cent, 
of exceptions, yet it must be remembered that the important point 
is that the imperative be kept as far as possible from the beginning 
of the speech. The longer the prooemium, the more liable we 
should be to find the imperative. On the other hand, when the 
matter is urgent and the time allotted for the speech is short, the 
prooemium is shortened or omitted altogether, and the almost 
inevitable imperative comes nearer the beginning of the speech, 
especially if there be no narrative, or at least but a short one. If 
the 35 exceptions mentioned above be examined in this respect, 
it will be found that only three speeches — to wit, Isoc. 5, Dem. 23 
and Ps.-Dem. 49 — begin with an imperative or, rather, with a 
prohibitive. Isoc. 5 is in reality a long letter, and the prohibitive 
is not an uncommon beginning for letters, as has been pointed out 
before, /xtj Bay/mays, likewise, is not a harsh expression. In Dem. 
23, /«)5«s vfiav vo/ua-rj reflects the inexperience of the speaker, 
Euthycles, and in this case, as well as in Ps.-Dem. 49, the first 
object is to remove the strong prejudice existing in the minds of 
the audience. 

It will be well to note, in passing, that the imperative is not 
found at the beginning of Gorgias' Helena and Palamedes, Antis- 
thenes' Aias and Odysseus, Ps.-Alcidamas' Odysseus, Alcidamas' 
irepl <to<$>iotS>v, Ps.-Demades' xmep rijs SaSeKatTias, and the few pro- 
oemia, or fragments of prooemia (not included in the above count), 
that a rapid survey of the fragments in Sauppe's collection enabled 
the writer to observe. In the list of 40-odd speeches given by 
Wilkins, Speeches from Thuc, and Jebb in Hellen., p. 322, the 
imperative occurs only twice in the first sentence of the speech ; 
namely, Thuc. 4, 10 and 5, 9, referred to above, p. 428. An 
examination of a number of orations of Cicero yielded similar 
results. 

With reference to the theory of the imperative in the body of 
the speech and in the epilogue, a few remarks will suffice. By 
the exercise of good judgment at the beginning of the speech, the 
orator will have secured the attention and the good-will of the 
audience. At this stage an aKoio-cm, or an ivBvukiaBe, or a similar 
imperative may be used without offence. A skilful narrative may 
win for the speaker the full sympathy of the hearers, and he may 
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multiply his o-K^ao-tfc's, etc., and when, in the course of his argu- 
ments, he has shown the justice of his cause and has kindled the 
wrath of the jury, he may indulge in one or more vigorous horta- 
tive imperatives, urging the jury to mete out the deserved punish- 
ment, or his imperatives may assume the milder form of a pathetic 
appeal for either mercy or revenge. 

It follows, from what has been said in the previous section, that 
the imperatives of such verbs as iv6vfuto-8ai, a-Koneiv, anfyiurBcu., 
6«opeh, etc., are used principally in the argumentative parts of the 
speech, and that the more effective imperatives are used in exhor- 
tations and appeals. Appeals and exhortations may be scattered 
throughout a long speech, but the place for which they are 
especially adapted is the epilogue. Hence the epilogue is the 
proper home of the imperative. Of course, there is a great deal 
of variation even here. So, for example, Lysias has one or more 
imperatives in the epilogues of 16 orations, but in the epilogues 
of 1 1 other orations there are no imperatives, though substitutes 
occur. There seems to be no special harshness connected with 
the imperative at the very close of the oration. In Lys. 12 the 
asyndeton and the imperative make a vigorous close, but the amre 
of Ps.-Dem. imrdcpios and of the funeral oration in Plato Menex., 
and the airoxapAre at the close of Pericles' funeral oration, cannot 
have been anything but a polite dismissal. Antiphon's tetralogies 
are interesting, inasmuch as they illustrate very prettily the normal 
use of the imperative. The imperative is avoided not only in the 
prooemia of each of the 12 speeches, but also in the entire first 
speech of each tetralogy. The first speech forms, as it were, a 
prooemium to the tetralogy. On the other hand, the epilogues 
of each of the 9 remaining speeches, excepting that of 4 y, contain 
imperatives. 

With reference to the point from which this whole discussion 
started — the Greek feeling of the imperative — it may not be amiss, 
at the close of the investigation, to consider somewhat more in 
detail the Protagorean criticism of Homer, referred to by Professor 
Gildersleeve in his introductory note. Unfortunately, Aristotle 
does not give a full account of the reasons that called forth this 
criticism. All we know is that Homer was reproved for using a 
command in saying /h)m» actfie, thinking that he was using a form 
of prayer. For, says Protagoras, rd xcXcCo-at n-otetv n tj w imra^is 
i<mv. Two explanations have been suggested. The one — not a 
very complimentary one, it must be confessed — is given by such 
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men as Susemihl, Arist. poet., ad loc; Wolf, Prolegg. ad Horn., 
p. clxvii; Bernhardy, Wissensch. Synt. d. griech. Spr., p. 392, 
and Lersch, Sprachphilosophie, II, p. 200 sq. According to it, 
Protagoras had just discovered the fact that the form that is 
grammatically termed the imperative is the proper form to use 
when a command is to be expressed, and that the optative of the 
grammars is the proper form to use for the expression of a wish. 
In his great zeal he utterly lost sight of the fact that the imperative 
may also express an entreaty and the optative a command, and 
began to accuse everybody that did not use language in conformity 
with the rule he had discovered. Even Homer did not escape 
his criticism. It was, to use the words of Lersch, the " behaglich- 
stolze Anwendung einer neuen Kunst." The other explanation 
credits Protagoras with a little more sense. According to this 
view, Protagoras' division of all language into eixaXrj, e'ptorijo-ir, 
mroKpio-is and cWoAjj is a rhetorical division (cf. Quintilian, III 4, 
10), not a grammatical one, and Homer is blamed simply for 
beginning with an imperative. This seems to be the view, at 
least in part, of such men as Duntzer, Rettung d. arist. Poet., p. 
82, and Spengel, <t.t., p. 44 sq. It may perhaps never be possible 
to arrive at the exact truth of the matter, but, in view of the rule 
of the Attic orators to exclude the imperative from the beginning 
of the speech, it would seem that the second explanation comes 
nearer the truth. Protagoras was more or less of a rhetorician. 
Why not, then, according to Prof. Gildersleeve's view, give Pro- 
tagoras the benefit of the doubt, and look upon his criticism as 
proceeding from an oratorical or a rhetorical point of view ? This 
certainly is the most satisfactory solution of the problem, and 
until valid proofs to the contrary are offered, it may be safe to 
maintain that, to the mind of Protagoras, the terms «v^<aX^ and 
ivTokt) did not convey the same meaning as attaches to the later 
technical terms «uktik^ and wpoaraKTiKii. The rf^iaX^ and the cvto\!i 
are determined by the sense, and not by the form. It is Homer's 
rhetoric that is criticised, not his grammar. 1 

'That Protagoras' criticism made a lasting impression is shown by the 
fact that even the late scholiast finds it necessary to defend his poet for 
having used the imperative aeide. Cf. Dind., Sch. Gr. in Horn. II. I, p. 4 : 

brt Kara rrpi irotrtrtKqv fjroi adeiav y awijOuav "ka^avu ra xpoaraKTiKa avrl evktl- 
nav nal yap 'H<n'o<5o? <p7/ai "devre Srj evvmeTe," ml Tlivdapoc " pavreveo Movaa," 
Kal 'AvripaxoQ 6 Ko?<.ofaviog "twinere Kpovidao A<of peya.J.oi.0 dvyarpsc" Sevrepov 
Si, "on ov Kara akrfluav Talq Moioai; smTaaoovecv, aW iavroiq. 
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The results of the study of the limitation of the imperative in 
the Attic orators, as recorded in the above pages, may, in 
conclusion, be summed up as follows : — 

It may be roughly said that there are three kinds of imperatives 
— imperatives expressing a command, hortative imperatives and 
imperatives of entreaty. Of these three classes, the first, owing 
to its unmitigated harshness, is not represented among the number 
of the effective imperatives, whilst the use of imperatives of the 
second class, and even of the third, which is almost free from 
harshness, is permitted only under certain restrictions. 

So far as the use of the positive and the negative, and so far as 
the use of the tenses is concerned, the greater harshness, whether 
real or imaginary, of one form as compared with another seems to 
have given rise to no rhetorical limitations. For, on the one 
hand, the small number of prohibitions is due to the lack of 
occasion to use these forms more frequently, and, on the other 
hand, not only is the proportion of aorist and present the same 
for commands and prohibitions, but ^17 with the aorist subjunctive, 
which is by nature adapted for the expression of a mild imperative, 
occurs less frequently than ^ with the present imperative. As 
for the origin of ^ with the aorist subjunctive, the writer agrees 
with Delbriick in thinking that it is not psychological, but histor- 
ical, though he differs with him as to the manner of accounting 
for it on this basis. According to the writer's view, this peculiar 
prohibitive expression must be traced back to the use of ma with 
the aorist injunctive. 

Though there are no limitations as to the form of the imperative, 
the other limitations as to its use are all the more strongly marked. 
In the first place, the numbers of the imperative are considerably 
reduced by the use of mollifying substitutes, even the imperative 
of entreaty being frequently replaced by S«>/«u with the infinitive, 
or some similar expression. In the second place, the constant 
recurrence of imperative forms of the same verb, and the varying 
usage of the departments, and of the authors and of the individual 
speeches, show that the imperative, when used, is used largely 
under stress of circumstances, and even then it is frequently 
attended by some unmistakable mollifying expression. Lastly, 
the distribution of the imperative in the speech was made in strict 
conformity with the views of the ancients as to the functions of 
the different parts of the oration. For the humble tone of the 
prooemium is marked by the complete absence of the imperative, 
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the calm reflection of the argumentative parts is pictured by the 
mild hortative forms ivBvpeiuBe, a-xoTmre and the like, and the 
passion or the pathos of the epilogue is marked by the presence 
of one or more vigorous hortative imperatives or by the use of 
one or more imperatives of entreaty. 1 In fine, the whole inves- 
tigation seems to be a complete vindication of the views of the 
ancient rhetoricians. It justifies the doctrine of Hermogenes as 
to the harsh tone of the imperative, and makes Protagoras' well- 
known criticism of Homer at least comprehensible. 

C. W. E. Miller. 

1 Cf. Walz, Rh. Gr. VII 1, p. 33 : ipyov prjTopoQ, dc <j>ijai QeoSekttjc, npooc/ua- 
aaodcu irpdc evvoiav, dtr/yfoaodai nyjdf mdav&rriTa., irioTooaodai npof ireida, hirikoyl- 
aaadai vpbc bpyijv f/ iteov. 



